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Sanskrit-like in its historical progress, till at last it is
altogether superseded by pure grammatical Sanskrit.

Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature.

About that time, in the third or, at all events, in the
fourth century, began in different Brahmanic centres
what I have ventured to call the Renaissance of
Sanskrit Literature, comprising all that we are accus-
tomed to call Sanskrit, with the exception of the
ancient Vedic literature. There must have existed,
besides the Vedic literature, a considerable amount of
poetry, and possibly of prose also3 composed in the
language which PaTuni s grammar describes and settles
for ever. But that literature, composed in the so-called
Bh as ha, or speech of the country, is lost, though parts
of it may survive in certain portions of the Mahabha-
rata, even such as we now possess it.

About 400 A.D. the revival of Sanskrit literature
begins. Sanskrit and Sanskrit only was now used for
public inscriptions. The Apabhramsas, i. e. the histori-
cal or monumental or ungraminatical Prakrits, had
come to an end, and whatever was written in the
dialects of the country, whether the sacred writings of
Buddhists and Gramas, or the profane poetry of Hala,
or the conversational portions of the plays, or complete
artificial poems such as the Setubandha, had now to
submit to the rules of grammarians, such as Katyayana,
Vararu/d, and in later times Hema/canclra, quite as
much as Sanskrit writers had to obey the rules of
Pamni. M. Senart places the origin of the Prakrit
grammars in the third century A. D.,1 and would there-

1 Journal A&iatique, 1881, p. 303. But how can the data
be fixed ?